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National business indexes are believed to have reached 
their lows for the current phase of the business cycle and 
are expected to show improvement, after seasonal adjust- 
ment, during the final half of the year. The rate of 
improvement, however, is not likely to be as rapid as 
it was during the last six months of 1938, so that the 
margin of gain over last year expressed as a percentage 
may become narrower while actually substantial im- 
provement in industry and trade over current levels may 
be taking place. 

In order to expedite business recovery, and thus effect 
the objectives of increasing per capita consumption on 
the one hand and of balancing federal receipts and 
expenditures on the other, certain advisers of the admin- 
istration are urging more aggressive action by the federal 
government on various economic fronts. In this con- 
nection, the six point program advanced by Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve S: stem, before the Harvard Business 
School alumni is of special interest at this time. These 
points may be summarized as follows: 

1. Increased “public investment” in useful projects 
which are in large part self-liquidating. This follows 
the general line of the “extra-budgetary” spending pro- 
gram now being considered by President Roosevelt. 


Business Review and Prospect 


2. Increased consumption relative to the national in- 
come through old-age pensions, health, and other social 
service. 

3. Reduction in consumption taxes and increases in 
taxes on incomes of between $3,000 and $50,000; also 
the removal of tax “deterrents” on business along lines 
generally conforming to the Morgenthau-Hanes cor- 
porate tax revision program. 

4. Development of means of “controlling monopolistic 
and other uneconomic practices” by both industry and 
labor. 4 

5. Development of a plan for rehabilitating the rail- 
road industry and for making it “feasible and profitable 
for the railroads to purchase equipment.” 

6. Reduction in the interest rate on F. H. A. 
mortgages by one-half or possibly one per cent in order 
to “tap other strata of potential home owners.” 


insured 


One industry which is popularly believed to have again 
attained normal proportions because of the wide pub- 
licity given this activity is building construction, espe- 
cially residential building. Yet, inspection of the 
following table reveals that progress in_ residential 
construction is at present satisfactory only when com- 
pared with the years of deep depression. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Private 

Private Non- 

Resi- Resi- 

dential dential 

ii |, a ern 1,285 745 
JL: ¢ Sr 1.393 894 
i ee e ’ = ine #25 
{eons eae oe 533 160 
bh , ae oes 272 410 
La eee bast 314 362 
| rs wees = 641 542 
ic MOSES SS aos ee 1,396 1,110 
ih! | Seana 2,195 1,867 
i ae aes 3,424 2,432 
3S 3,961 2,425 
. =e 4,289 2,414 
hy 4,591 2,381 
(ee 4,584 1,938 


" Pealiininary. 

Source: Department of Commerce and Standard Trade and Securities. 

Average annual value of residential construction dur- 
ing the past three years is seen to have been only a little 
more than one-fourth the average annual value during 
the years 1925, 1926, and 1927. Moreover, during the 
earlier period the country had ten million fewer people 
than it has now, and in addition, important shortages 
in housing have resulted from the past ten years of 
subnormal activity. Construction by the public utility 
industry during the past three years has averaged only 
about forty per cent of that for the years 1925-1927. 
Total construction, including federal, state, and munici- 
pal construction, and also work relief, for the six years 
beginning with 1933 was not much more than half that 
of the six years beginning in 1925. 

In its effort to promote construction activity the govern- 
ment has centered its attention on the development of 


Federal, 
State, Federal 
Public and Work Mainte- 
Farm Utility Municipal Relief nance Total 
330 495 2,330 1,075 2,530 8,790 
360 621 2,072 775 2,560 8,675 
328 444 2,088 1,130 2,447 8,163 
284 340 1,560 406 2,053 5,636 
200 309 1,492 578 1,794 5,055 
175 258 1,249 114 1,544 4,016 
125 469 1,842 eR. 5,312 
259 947 oe 2,329 8,618 
367 1,512 Slt 3,011 11,729 
464 1,563 2,411 3,112 13,406 
464 1,330 2,462 2,996 13,638 
474 1,403 2,368 2,933 13,881 
471 1,367 2,113 2,799 13,722 
471 1,257 2,108 2,649 13,007 


more adequate private financing with government as- 
sistance through loan insurance. It is possible that 
Mr. Eccles had the construction industry particularly 
in mind in the fourth point cited above when he spoke 
of the development of means of “controlling monopo- 
listic and other uneconomic practices” by both industry 
and labor. According to the June number of the Survey 
of Current Business, the index of building materials 
costs has risen three per cent since 1936; the index of 
labor costs in the construction industry has increased 
twelve per cent during this period; and the combined 
index of these two factors has advanced six per cent. 
With per capita income still low when compared with 
pre-depression years, the increasing costs of construc- 
tion no doubt serve as a check on the expansion of this 
industry in spite of the efforts of the government to 


For Other Texas Data, See Statistical Tables at the End of This Publication 
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promote it. If costs of materials and labor were to be 
lowered in line with those which have taken place in 
financing construction, an important impetus would be 
given to this industry and to industry generally. 


Texas BUSINESS 


Since the upward phase of the business cycle which 
appears to be getting under way in the nation at large 
is expected to be confined mainly to expansion in con- 
sumer goods industries during the next few months at 
least, Texas business may be expected to share fully 
in this improvement. If sustained recovery is finally 
achieved throughout the country, and activity in the 
capital goods industries gains momentum, an additional 
impulse will be given to Texas business, but the rise 
in the indexes of industry and trade in this State will 
be at a slower rate than in the North and East, if past 
experience may be taken as a guide. 

The composite business index for Texas during May 
at approximately 96.0 represents a substantial increase 
from the revised April index of 94.3. Moreover, all of 
the factors included in the composite index for May 
gained over the preceding month with the exception of 
department store sales which showed a slight decline 
after adjustment for seasonal variation. The increase 
in the composite index over May, 1938, is nearly three 
per cent, as indicated in the following table: 


INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS 


May May April 
1939 1938 1939 
Employment 88.86 86.58 88.35 
Pay Rolls : 91.9] 92.76 89.83 
Miscellaneous Freight Carload- 
ings (Southwest District) . 60.43 61.42 57.66 
Crude Runs to Stills 200.08 173.92 192.25* 
Department Store Sales 99.60 93.96 100.06 
Electric Power Consumption 124.84 118.70 123.74° 
COMPOSI8E INDEX 95.97 93.02 94.26* 


*Revised. 
FarM Caso INCOME 


Farm cash income in Texas during May was sub- 
stantially above that of the preceding month but slightly 
below May, 1938. As computed by this Bureau, the 


Financial 


Among the noteworthy financial developments during 
the second quarter of 1939 have been the continuing 
gold imports that have raised the American gold stock 
to a new record high level; the equally abnormal growth 
of the excess reserves of the member banks; a revival 
of Administration interest in the problem of “idle 
money’: and the somewhat paradoxical strength of 
the market for government bonds. 

In spite of somewhat lessening tension during the 
last few weeks, the European political unsettlement 
continues to exert an important influence on the financial 
situatiou in this country. Developments of the past 
several months again prove conclusively, even in this 
day of managed national currencies and nationalistic 
economic policies, that monetary authorities are unable 


farm cash income for May was $28,518,000 compared 
with $27,006,000 the month before and $29,490,000 
during May last year. The average farm cash income 
for May during the base period 1928-32 was 
$24,822,000. Accordingly, the indexes of farm cash 
income were 114.9 for May, 103.9 for April, and 118.8 
for May a year ago. Corresponding index numbers for 
the crop reporting districts of the State are given in 
the following table: 


INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


Cumulative Income 
May April May Jan.—May Jan.—May 
Districts 1939 1939 1938 1939 19338 
(000 Dollars) 


1-N 71.6 97.1 76.6 $9,675 $ 9.986 
l-S 103.7 109.0 110.2 7,443 9,257 
2 174.0 91.5 175.3 8,262 10,000 
} 197.6 85.9 187.1 7,124 6,913 
1 145.4 109.3 137.8 10,550 11.611 
5 85.5 109.8 106.6 2,501 3,192 
6 124.3 146.8 185.0 10,047 8,219 
7 120.6 81.6 123.0 11,536 10,959 
8 93.5 105.8 109.8 8.699 7,314 
) 157.0 256.4 105.2 7,260 6,318 
10 37.6 123.9 73.3 8,313 6,214 
10-A 14.1.0 99.4 99.4 15,064 13,634 
STATE 114.9 103.9 118.8 106,474 103,617 


Most of the decline in farm cash income as compared 
with May last year was caused by the drop in cattle and 
sheep marketings, which was only partly offset by 
increased shipments of calves and hogs. As a conse- 
quence the crop reporting districts in which livestock 
production predominates made less favorable compari- 
sons than they did during the first four months of the 


year when cattle shipments were unusually large. Since 
the number of head of cattle on Texas farms and 


ranches on January 1, 1939, was slightly below that on 
the corresponding date last year, and marketings to 
date have been considerably above those of the first five 
months last year, unfavorable comparisons from this 
source may be expected in coming months. 

Total farm cash income in Texas during the first 
five months of 1939, as computed by this Bureau, was 
$106,474,000 compared with $103,617,000 during the 
corresponding period last year, an increase of 2.7 
per cent. 

F, A. BUECHEL. 


Review 


to isolate the financial system of a nation from the 
repercussions of foreign political and economic develop- 
ments. It is not probable that our monetary authorities 
desire further increments to our huge gold reserves but 
they are powerless, under prevailing conditions, to 
stem the tide of yellow metal flowing into this country. 

Between March 15 and June 15 gold imports to the 
United States amounted to approximately $1,364,000,000. 
Several factors have been responsible for this stagger- 
ing gold importation. Foreign tension has caused a 
flow of capital from Europe to the United States, repre- 
senting largely transfers of European funds seeking 
safety in the United States and, less important, the 
withdrawal of American short term capital from Europe. 
For the same reason, central bankers of the smaller 
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European countries have transferred a substantial part 
of their gold reserves to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank for safekeeping under an earmarking agree- 
ment. Gold earmarked in the United States for the 
account of foreign bankers amounts to approximately 
$1,352,000,000. (Earmarked gold does not enter into 
the monetary gold reserves of the United States.) A less 
important factor, during the past four months, has been 
the continued excess of merchandise exports from the 
United States over merchandise imports. 

The gold stock of the United States which reached 
the $15,000,000,000 mark on March 16, passed the 
$16,000,000,000 mark on June 9. International condi- 
tions being what they are, there is no immediate end 
in sight to the upward movement. Even assuming that 
the political tension in Europe is further relaxed the 
gold stock of this country will probably continue to 
mount to new high levels for some time, although at a 
less rapid rate of increase. 

This Midas hoard is by no means an unmitigated 
blessing to the United States. Aside from the fact that 
the monetary systems of gold losing nations are weak- 
ened by the continuous loss of gold, the domestic effects 
of the enormous gold influx are undesirable. A nation 
should possess adequate gold reserves to (1) support 
a volume of currency and credit large enough to meet 
domestic demands caused by the movement of goods 
through the processes of production and distribution, 
and (2) to meet those demands for the international 
transfer of gold arising on international account. Gold 
reserves in excess of such an amount must be sterilized 
or offset in some manner, or else be permitted to cumu- 
late a reservoir of unused gold. In either case, such 
gold represents a non-earning asset to the financial sys- 
tem of the nation holding it. 

Although the monetary authorities of the United States 
have sterilized and offset incoming gold, the magnitude 
of the flow has been so large that the devices at the 
disposal of the monetary authorities proved inadequate 
to cope with the situation. Additional increments of 
gold, therefore, simply added to the unused gold supply. 
The idle gold reserves are substantially reflected in the 
rapidly mounting excess reserves of the member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


Excess reserves of the member banks, the basis 
of member bank credit expansion, increased from 
$3,440,000,000 to $4,260,000,000 between March 15 
and June 15. Gold imports and liberal spending by 
the Treasury of its balances with the Federal Reserve 
banks are accountable for this increase. Since present 
indications are that each of these factors will continue, 
at least during the near future, the limit of growth of 
reserves is not in sight. The 1938 Annual Report of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
suggests that excess reserves may ultimately exceed 
seven billion dollars and adds, “The ability of the 
banks greatly to expand the volume of their credit 
without resort to the Federal Reserve banks would make 
it possible for a speculative situation to get underway 
that would be beyond the power of the System to check 
or control.” 

This warning of the Board of Governors should not 
be lightly dismissed, for in the huge excess reserves of 
member banks and the unused gold reserves lie infla- 


tionary potentialities of almost fantastic magnitude. It 
is well within the realm of possibility that the very 
restoration of business confidence and the will to expand 
business activity, so earnestly sought for during the past 
nine years, may be the spark to ignite these inflationary 
potentialities unless adequate measures of control are 
conceived and the monetary, banking, and fiscal philos- 
ophy altered. The favorable report of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee (June 14) given to a 
resolution, introduced last April by Senator Wagner, 
calling for a thorough survey of the national monetary 
and banking policy to determine the machinery best 
calculated to carry out such policy offers an oppor- 
tunity for a re-examination of the financial situation 
and the formulation of a more sound national policy. 
On the other side of the picture, however, is the recent 
revival of activity (June 15) by the Senate inflation- 
bloc, headed by Senator Thomas, urging the issuance 
of $2,000,000,000 in new currency and the raising of 
the price of newly mined domestic silver from 64 cents, 
the price now paid by the Treasury, to $1.04. 

That the abnormally large excess reserves have not 
stimulated a substantial credit expansion in the field 
of business apparently is puzzling to those who accept 
the point of view that a very large supply of credit 
available at very low interest rates will, in itself, initiate 
business activity and recovery. President Roosevelt has 
urged that the Temporary National Economic Committee 
investigate and determine why money stays idle. Ac- 
knowledging the ability to create credit, but admitting 
the inability to force its use, the President is quoted as 
writing, “We have mastered the technique of creating 
necessary credit; we have now to deal with the prob- 
lem of assuring its full use.” Judging from the opinion 
(quoted above) of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, it might be well to add that we should 
devise the means of preventing a destructive credit expan- 
sion at some future date when conditions are favorable 
to expansion. Certainly, anything even approaching a 
“full use” of present available credit would possess 
extremely dangerous potentialities. 

Actually, excess reserves simply represent a poten- 
tial source of credit expansion which may become 
effective when various other factors impinging upon the 
operation of business offer reasonable opportunities for 
profitable ventures. Current developments in Washing- 
ton are not of a nature to encourage and stimulate 
business expansion and the use of the available credit 
supplies, even at the ridiculously low interest rates. 
Among the more important domestic factors tending to 
restrain business expansion and the use of available 
stores of “idle money” are (1) the apparent disinte- 
gration of the Congressional economy-bloc as evidenced 
in connection with the recent free-spending tactics ap- 
plied to the agricultural appropriation and the general 
invulnerability to attack of expenditures for public 
works; (2) the continued adherence of the Adminis- 
tration to the policy of compensatory spending and an 
unbalanced federal budget; (3) the apparent refusal to 
remove the obstacles and deterrents to the flow of risk 
capital which is probably the most sorely needed type 
of capital at the present time. 


But, while there is only an exceedingly modest demand 
for credit for business and speculative purposes, the 
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demand for the obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment appears to be almost insatiable. In spite of the 
ever increasing evidence that the federal budget is out 
of control, government issues continue to be bid up to 
new high levels. Why should the obligations of a 
government that has an outstanding public debt in 
excess of $40,000,000,000 and has accumulated a deficit 
during the calendar years 1933-1938 in excess of 
$19,000,000,000 sell (on june 17) to yield at the high- 
est, 2.30 per cent, with the majority of issues ranging 
between 1 per cent and 2 per cent? Certainly, with 
such an enormous debt and accumulated deficit, and 
with all indications pointing toward an even larger debt 
and deficit, it cannot be because of the superlatively 
high credit of the Government. 

The situation is better explained by the pressure of 
enormous reserves of idle funds seeking employment, 


Factory Pay Rolls in 


In 1929 factory pay rolls in Texas were on the rise. 
The outlook was very faverable for continued and rapid 
growth of industry in the State, and an increasingly 
high standard of living for its people. But with the 
stock-market crash in the fall of 1929, the entire coun- 
try plunged into a depression which saw the nation’s 
business activity drop to 43 per cent and factory pay 
rolls to 35 per cent of the 1929 average. 

Texas pay rolls followed closely those of the nation 
in the decline, but generally remained slightly above, 
and in May, 1933, stood at a low of 42 per cent of the 
1929 average. (See cover chart.) In the upturn, which 
began early in 1933, Texas continued to maintain a 
higher level and in 1937 set a new record for manu- 
facturing activity. (Actually, however, the index of 
pay rolls in 1937 would have been considerably below 
that of 1929 had adjustment been made for the increase 
in population.) However, it seemed that the depression 
was over and the worst that was expected was a gradual 
leveling of the rapidly rising employment and pay roll 
indexes. 

Something happened in 1937 which sent the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ index of factory pay rolls plunging 
downward from 94.7 in October, 1937, to 67.9 in 
January, 1938, an unbroken decline of 28 per cent in 
three months.* It is significant that Texas pay rolls, 
and Texas business generally, declined only moderately 
under the impact of a new national depression, continued 
to hold a comparatively high level throughout 1938, and 
is still maintaining a comfortable margin over the nation 
in 1939. For the year 1938 the average factory pay roll 
index in the nation, based on the 1929 average, was 70.2; 
in Texas, 98.4. This wide divergence between the two 
indexes was not experienced during the depression of 
1930-1936. It is peculiar to the present depression, and 
must arise from the circumstances surrounding the sud- 
den decline in the latter part of 1937. 

An examination of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
indexes show that the durable goods pay roll index 
dropped 38 per cent from October, 1937, to January, 


*Indexes quoted are based on the average for the year 1929, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes having been converted to 
that base to facilitate comparisons with the Texas indexes. 


even at interest rates that are approaching the vanish- 
ing point. Banks and other financial institutions con- 
fronted with the choice of holding an increasing volume 
of non-earning assets or placing their funds in govern- 
ment issues, are selecting the latter alternative. Whether 
this policy is a hazardous one from the standpoint of 
the investing institutions is a moot question. However, 
as long as the Administration is committed to a deficit- 
spending policy it is reasonably certain that Government 
monetary authorities will maintain, as long as possible, 
money market conditions favorable to government issues. 
Though the situation may be an artificial one, and may 
obscure the real value of the securities, from a short 
run point of view, it is likely to be effective in holding 
the price of government securities at abnormally high 
levels. 

Watrous H. Irons. 


Texas and the Nation 


1938, while the nondurable goods index dropped only 
16 per cent over the same three-month period. It would 
seem, therefore, that this last depression is primarily 
one of heavy or capital goods indusiries. The compara- 
tive stability of consumer goods industries, which are 
dominant in Texas, is evidence of strong resistance to 
forces which have deterred activity in the capital goods 
field, and suggests that those forces are not the result 
of natural economic processes. There is every indica- 
tion that they relate to various extraneous factors, involv- 
ing, perhaps, governmental policies, labor troubles, 
uncertain international conditions, and the many ramifi- 
cations of those factors. 

No weight can be given the contention that capital 
goods production has reached the saturation point. On 
the contrary, the preponderance of evidence sustains the 
theory that with an abundance of raw materials and of 
labor the potentialities for production are much greater 
than ever before experienced. We have only to break 
away from past conceptions of what constitutes a reason- 
able standard of living, and to adjust ourselves to an 
era of abundance in which we shall produce and consume 
on a scale commensurate with the endowments of nature 
and the advancements in technical arts. 

It should not be assumed that the comparatively favor- 
able position of Texas pay rolls as indicated by the 
cover chart will be maintained for any considerable 
period of time. Regardless of causes, a. nation-wide 
depression, if prolonged, will pull down Texas business 
activity to approximately the national level. However, 
customary industrial activity in Texas during the sum- 
mer, together with the usual seasonal slump in the 
country as a whole, indicates that the wide margin which 
Texas now holds over the nation will be maintained 
at least for several months. 

Texas will be quick to respond to any substantial 
national recovery, and if, as freely predicted in many 
quarters, industrial and business activity in the nation 
rises sharply this fall, we should be spared the worst 
of a depression which for nearly two years: has been 
more keenly felt over the nation than most Texans realize. 


ALTON P. VICKERY. 
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Cotton 


Is the great raw cotton industry of the United States, 
with all it means to the South and the nation, on the 
way out? Events and trends of the last ten years justify 
this question being put most seriously. Cotton growers, 
ginners, merchants, cottonseed crushers, and _ others 
directly interested in one or more phases of the business 
would like to know. They have observed the failure of 
one administered remedy after another until they have 
become deeply concerned over the future of the industry 
upon which they have so long relied. The following 
facts deserve careful consideration in this connection. 

The cotton situation in the United States cannot be 
fully understood apart from the world cotton situation 
and the trend of world events because the United States 
has developed its facilities for growing, processing, and 
handling a crop of such size that normally it must 
export about fifty-seven per cent of its production. Any- 
thing far short of this will certainly mean very important 
changes in the economy of the South, which may in turn 
affect vitally the economies of other regions. 

In spite of Government interference of normal 
processes of cotton marketing since 1929 and enforced 
reduction of cotton production in large amounts since 
1933, world production is still increasing at a greater 
rate than consumption. From 1915-16 through 1928-29, 
the trend of world cotton production was up at the rate 
of about 684,000 bales per year, whereas, the trend of 
world consumption of all cotton was up at the rate of 
only about 526,000 bales a year. From 1929-30 through 
1937-38, the world trend of production has been up at 
the rate of over 942,000 bales a year and consumption 
at 892,000 bales. The fact is, our drastic restrictions in 
the United States had only a temporary influence on 
production trends, for foreign producers promptly in- 
creased production to more than offset our decrease. 
The result is that world supplies are now at record 
heights, and prices would be at record lows were it not 
for the fact that the United States Government is holding 
11,400,000 bales of its reduced production off the mar- 
ket with above-market-price loans. 

Changes which have been wrought in the cotton situa- 
tion in the United States since 1929 are clearly set 
forth by the following figures: United States cotton 
production this year was 11,621,000 gin bales, or about 
11,800,000 bales of 478 pounds net. According to Gar- 
side of the New York Cotton Exchange foreign countries 
have produced 16,075,464 bales of 478 pounds net. The 
world will consume this year approximately 28,000,000 
bales of all cotton—the second largest consumption in 
history. It now appears that the United States will 
furnish only about 11,000,000 bales of this, or less than 
forty per cent, and foreign countries, 17,000,000 bales. 
During the five years prior to 1929-30, the world con- 
sumed an annual average of 24,702,000 bales of cotton. 
During that same time, the United States furnished an 
annual average of 14,774,000 bales, or fifty-nine per 
cent of the total, and foreign countries, 9,926,000 bales. 
If the United States had furnished its pre-depression 
proportions of world consumption this year, it would 


have meant 16,500,000 bales from this country, compared 
with 11,500,000 bales of foreign production. 

There has been no offset to the loss of markets by 
higher prices to compensate American cotton growers; 
indeed, the very opposite has occurred. During this year, 
the Federal Government has been forced to take about 
4,500,000 bales of this year’s short crop off the market 
by means of an above-market-price loan to maintain 
prices at but fifty-two per cent of the 1909-14 level. 

The foregoing facts relative to the world cotton situa- 
tion and the position of the United States in the situation 
make it perfectly clear that our cotton policy has failed 
not only to maintain the American cotton industry on 
anything like its pre-depression levels as a source of 
employment and income, but it has been unable even 
to stay disintegration and loss so that our exports this 
year are the lowest in fifty years in spite of the fact 
that world consumption of all cotton is the second 
largest in history. 

Has not anything been done to stem the tide of tre- 
mendous loss in income and employment in the cotton 
industry as indicated by the above figures? Yes, many 
experiments have been made, some of them very ex- 
pensive. The mere mention of a few of these, like the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, with the Farm Board and 
its vain effort at market stabilization; A.A.A., with its 
dramatic effort to reduce and control production; the 
Bankhead Act, with market quotas; bonuses to sell 
cotton; loans above market price to hold cotton, and 
subsidy payments to not plant this or that or to plant 
or do this or that have all been tried with great hope 
at one time or another during the past ten years, or are 
being tried. In addition to all this, the states, local 
government units, and especially the Federal Govern- 
ment, have spent large sums to relieve immediate distress, 
partly caused by these programs, presuming apparently 
that given time the cotton situation could somehow be 
healed without disturbing the status quo. There has been 
also much money spent on W.P.A., C.C.C., and other 
more or less “make work” projects, but in the main 
these expenditures and these projects in the South have 
been selected neither with the view of improving the 
competitive position of the United States cotton industry, 
nor with the idea of definitely training the people to 
develop other industries or lines of endeavor to take its 
place. 

It is, or should be, evident by now that we as a nation 
have spent most of our time, energy, and funds since 
1928 dealing with symptoms rather than with the funda- 
mentals of the cotton situation. The fact is, we have 
chased one fantastic scheme after another, paid for by 
borrowed money, to find after we have chased them that 
we are worse off than we were at the beginning. 

It is now proposed that an export subsidy is the key 
that will really turn the trick. On the bases of what 
fundemental economic facts and principles, or what 
sound policy of international relations can we expect 
an export subsidy to aid rather than actually handicap 
recovery of the cotton industry? Another scheme in 
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the offing is an international cotton conference among 
leading producers to prorate world markets. What are 
the grounds on which to expect any aid toward a solu- 
tion to come out of such a conference? Can we imagine 
that these countries, which have profited by our mis- 
takes, have any marked desire, or are in any position 
at home, to make and carry out a program of restriction 
of production and division of markets? How can such 
a conference be anything other than another demonstra- 
tion of our weak position in the competitive cotton world 
with present national policies? It has been suggested 
that Congress pass the export subsidy to give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a “big stick” to use at the conference. 
Would not that be a species of international highway- 
manism which would do more harm than good? Is that 
the major reason for the insistent demand for the export 
subsidy, or is it to concentrate more power in the hands 
of the Federal Government to control our national 
economy ¢ 

The questions raised above are merely to suggest that 
cotton problems are far too fundamental to be solved by 
any other method than a vigorous attack on the basic 
conditions which gave rise to them. Among the more 
important matters to be considered are trends and 
potentialities of world markets in terms of capacity to 
consume cotton and cotton products, capacities of various 
countries to produce cotton, relative costs of production, 
potentialities of substitutes for cotton, alternative oppor- 
tunities of making a living in major cotton producing 
and manufacturing countries, national and international 
trade policies, national and international financial rela- 
tions, and the various factors which determine these 
matters and their relation to the cotton situation. Until 
we are willing to go into these things and frame our 


policies in the light of the facts revealed, we need not 
expect to make substantial progress in solving the cotton 
problem. 
A. B. Cox. 
COTTON BALANCE SHEET 

Total supplies of cotton in the United States June 1 
were 14,414,000 bales compared with 12,768,000 bales 
last year, 5,954,000 bales two years ago, and 10,905,000 
bales in June, 1932. 

The net increase of supplies of cotion in the United 
States and in European ports and afloat to Europe 
combined from June | last amounts to 832,000 
bales. 

The calculated price of middling 7/8 inch spot cotton 
in New Orleans, based on this change in supply, changes 
in the price level of all commodities, and spinners ratio 
margin, is 7.93 cents. 

All evidences point to the fact that the Government 
through its enormous holding movement is forcing the 
price of American cotton about two cents above its com- 
petitive level, and that it is this that is forcing such 
drastic reductions in exports and in foreign consumption 
of American cotton. 


SPINNERS MARGINS 


Spinners ratio margins on 32’s twist yarn in Manchester 
to middling 7/8 inch American cotton in Liverpool 
averaged 172 during May as compared with 178 in 
April and 209 during May last year. 

The pence margin averaged 3.87d during May com- 
pared with 4.14d for April and 5.03d during May last 
year. 

These figures indicate declining consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton. 


year 


‘ 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF JUNE 1 


(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 


























Carryover Imports 

Aug. 1 to June 1* 
1929-1930 2,313 364 
1930-1931 = - 4,530 84 
1931-1932_ 6,369 104 
| SESE eae nee ee 9,682 104. 
1933-1934 ST 127 
SS eee Od 
1935-1936 7,138 122 
1936-1937__..___ 9,397 198 
1937-1938 .. 4,498 119 
1938-1939___ 11,533 122 





*Equivalent to 500-pound bales. 
The cotton year begins August 1, 
Nore: 


The figures have been revised in accordance with the revisions made by the United States Bureau of the Census, 


MAY SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK TO A RAIL-CAR BASIS§ 


Cattle 
1939 ws 1938 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth] 5,289 6,911 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 824 1,239 
OTA: Sree . 6113 8150 


TEXAS CAR-LOT§ SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 1 


—" 1938 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth] Pee 25,632 22,334 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth_____. 4,021 3,752 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS__.___-__»___-»» >>> ————«s«29,653 26,086 





$Rail-car Basis: 


Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 


Final Consumption Exports Balance 
Ginnings Total to June 1 to June l Total June 1 
14,548 17,225 5,322 6,329 11,651 5,574 
13,756 18,370 4,358 6,245 10,603 7,767 
16.629 23,102 4,265 7,898 12,163 10,939 
12,710 22,496 4,839 7,113 11,952 10,544 
12,664 20,967 4,977 6,769 11,746 9,221 

9,472 17,312 4,586 4,174 8,760 8,552 
10,417 17,677 5,189 5,019 10,708 6,969 
12,130 17,725 6,680 5,086 11.766 5,959 
18,242 22,859 4,856 9,227 10,083 12,776 
11,621 23,27 5,799 3,107 8,862 14,414 

Calves Hogs Shee Total 
1939 1938 1939 1939 1938 1939 1938 
1,070 849 902 622 1,577 2,001 8,838 10,473 
153 261 61 67 118 36 =6.1,156~—:1,603 
1,223 1,110 963 689 1,695 2127 9,994 12,076 
Calves Hogs Shee Total 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
4.401 3,488 3,993 3,099 3,639 4,252 37,665 33,173 
762 738 284 282 266 203 «5,333 4,975 
5,163 4226 4,277 3,381 3,905 4,455 42,998 38,148 


"Fort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardinge in order that the bulk ef market disappearance for the month may be shown, : 
Nore: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing 


every live stcck shipping peint in the State. 


The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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BUILDING PERMITS POSTAL RECEIPTS 
May May April May May April 
1939 1938 1939 1939 1938 1439 
Abilene $ 54,956 $ 63,648 $ 95,760 Abilene $ 17,378 $ 17,556 $ 18,199 
Amarillo 384.426* 118.083 377,505 Amarillo 31,664 28,082 30,404 
Austin 637.872 372,357 656,502 Austin 71,894 68,847 62,648 
Beaumont 123,347 91,318 110,718 Beaumont 26,219 24,472 26,285 
sig Spring 28,375 50,695 33,380 Big Spring 5,873 5,317 6,212 
Brownsville 25,295° 5,430* 8,277* Brownsville 6,068 5,948 5,661 
Brownwood 2.725 2,918 9,165 Brownwood 5,876 5,663 6,281 
Corpus Christi 323,836 183,670 204,795 Childress 12,879 12,715 2,582 
Corsicana 17,125 20,459 14,685 Cleburne Senbeonan 3,283 3.019 3.933 
Dallas 991,424 1,134,065 945,870 Corpus Christi 23,665 23,492 23,926 
Del Rio 15,612 21,025 14,935 Corsicana 5,446 1,760 5,644 
Denison 35,750 13,830 37,274 Dallas | 352,515 341,240 353,257 
Denton 24,225 36,075 13,140 Del Rio 3,552 2,078 3,950 
El Paso 146,913 109,127 176,600 Denison 5,797 1,495 5,219 
Fort Worth 538,024 346,894 116,767 Denton 7,239 6,150 7,660 
Galveston 133.546 93,664 107,271 El Paso 18,215 13,847 13,367 
Gladewater 2,765 1,389 300 Fort Worth . 148,300 124,939 125,644 
Graham 15,600 10.367 6,530 Galveston 31,488 28,019 27,816 
Harlingen 28,284 23,808 22,266 Gladewater 2,692 2,696 2.960 
Houston 2,359,565 1,777,745 3.266.095 Graham 2,675 1,985 2.552 
Jacksonville 6,500 21,250 13,000 Harlingen 6,169 5.193 5,706 
Kilgore 146,875 17,100°* 208,250° Houston — 243,285 222,156 240,070 
| aredo 850 5.850 1.800 Jacksonville 3.970 1.99] 3472 
Longview 58,548 56,214 22,800 Kenedy 1,141 1,150 302 
Lubbock 275,744 232,582 259,577 Kilgore 6,183 5,137 6,378 
Lufkin 87,330* 27,938 72,641 Longview 9,141 9,960 10,093 
McAllen 36,600 32,990 76,170 Lubbock 17,439 15,665 16,557 
Marshall 239,099" 15,959 37,599 Lufkin 5,263° i 4,205* 
New Braunfels 14,215 15,080 23.670 McAllen 3,862 4,577 4,610 
Palestine 10,057 17,902 27,282 Marshall 5,950 5,657 6,086 
Pampa 14,000 15,500 100 ame 5,070 4,253 4,370 
Paris 7,320 6,345 2,015 hit ad 6,005 6,478 6,751 
Plainview 10,444 5,860 7,375 — Pose 6.223 5,066 6,225 
Port Arthur 74,922 87,120 65,314 : ainview 3,800 3,824 3,934 
San Angelo 68.720 18,076* 34.350 Port Arthur 13,014 12,758 14,242 
San Antonio 384,554. 505,780 353,400 San Angelo 11,496 11,261 11,924 e 
Sherman _.. 23,273 59,775 29,686 See 127,756 116,877 118,495 
Sweetwater _ _ 15,980° 35,380 25,076 She en. 2581 2,409 2,605 
Waco 173,693 92,823 135,695 Pat iy 1m 7,426 8,042 
Wichita Falls 115,835 96,904 59,486 Pe ar 1.147 1,220 
TOTAL _.... $7,684,224 $5,936,025 $8,029,121 —o ‘an a, 768 5,075 
\ 2,22 14,210 15,320 
siSiare ee Waco 35,974 31,872 33,727 
Pips enki reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau Wichita Falls 21.502 23 805 2 607 
*Does not include public works, TOTAL $1,370,934 $1,275,662 $1,312,311 
MAY CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY —— 
. ape ot available. 
AND EGGS Note: Compiled from reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau 
of Business Research, 
Live a Dressed Cars of Eggst TEXAS CHARTERS 
Destination* Chickens Turkeys Chickens Turkeys 
Shipments from Texas Stations pm a — 
May May May May May May May May May May Domestic Corporations— 
1929 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 Capitalization|| __ ; $2,982 $1,785 $2,841 
fic 2.) hes ore 3 65 47 9 5 141.5 66 Nunber: 2 145 122 127 
Intrastate —__. l : : 53.0 31 Classification of new corporations: 
Interstate _ 2 65 47 9 5 88.5 35 Banking-Finance _ 2 5 5 
Origin Receipts at Texas Stations Manufacturing 32 21 35 
TOTAL 2 1 1 68 36 a : 23 26 2m 
Set hae, i : ae 28 3 22 
“mene = - 2 1 | " er ae ; e. 0 0 
‘ ¢ cae ‘ 5 eal state-building . 5 9 5 
Interstate Receipts ( lassified Transportation at a 8 6 7 
Kansas ; ” f s : ‘ 16 oF. All Others 3 24 20 
Oklahoma ; ; ; : ede l Number capitalized at less than 
Nebraska See eo Se ae iene = aoe 61 44 54 
*The destination above is the first destination as shown by the original waybill. ee 6 er 5 3 6 
Changes in destination brought about by diversion orders are not shown. ; 
+tPowdered eggs and canned frozen eggs are converted to a shell egg equivalent. Foreign Corporations (Number) 33 18 24 


Note: These data are furnished the United States Department of .Agriculture 
by railroad officials through agents at all stations which originate and receive : 
carload shipments of poultry and eggs. The data are compiled by the Bureau In thousands. 


of Business Research. Note: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State. 
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MAY CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES 


(Expressed in Per Cent) 


Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 





Number of Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Stores to Net Sales Outstandings to Credit Sales 
Reporting 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
ke Fe ISDE Oe ee Se oe _ 70 66.2 65.7 40.2 39.5 1.2 1.2 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
NE eS eae ce eae eee eee are e 1 58.8 58.8 32.5 33.4 2.0 1.9 
EE ae ene ee ope ck 3 59.8 60.0 46.2 41.2 1.8 22 
Austin : ee ee ane ahaa sous 6 58.4 59.1 47.6 45.5 TR! 1.0 
Beaumont sts eel stm cielo oni pao 3 68.1 64.7 13.1 40.6 1.2 1.5 
Dallas rape eat tice : = ll (pax 71.5 39.3 39.2 LZ 1.2 
Fort Worth said iieleeb kcal alto achat scimitar . 6 58.9 63.7 37.5 37.6 be Li 
Houston : os a Sl Seer oo 7 65.8 64.4 42.5 42.5 1.3 1.4 
San Antonio Sa a) a ene ae 6 64.5 62.6 46.3 42.1 0.9 0.9 
Waco nae io ek pei asain : 4 63.8 63.5 30.1 29.1 12 Lz 
All Others n a == 20 61.5 60.1 39.0 38.7 1.3 1.4 
Stores Grouped Ac sndleg to » Tees é Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) __ Ss 20 65.3 65.1 42.0 42.0 1.] 1.2 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500,000) 12 92.2 61.1 36.4 35.7 17 1.8 
Dry Goods-Apparel Stores 4 — a 5 60.3 59.3 41.7 35.2 1.4 1.9 
Women’s 0 SS res 14 68.6 66.8 35.4 33.1 0.9 1.0 
Me an’ s Clothing Stores ee 19 70.7 70.0 40.6 39.4 1.4 1.6 
Stores Grouped According to V viens a Net Sales canis 1938: 
Over $2,500,000 ene RS epag sta cee 10 67.1 67.2 43.5 42.9 1.0 1.0 
$2,500,000 down to $1,000, 000__ PBR PSA, ern ee : anes 9 62.0 61.5 39.1 38.8 1.0 1.0 
$1.000,000 down to $500,000___ ee ae ; : 10 60.9 60.4 41.8 28 1.2 LS 
$500,000 down to $100,000___ ee - : : 30 60.9 59.9 39.1 37.9 1.6 iz 
Less than $100,000____ 1 i ree petal 1] 61.9 59.3 39.6 37.3 PA 3.5 


Nore: The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right, are obtained by the following computations: (1) Credit sales 
divided by net sales (2) Collections during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid on the first of the month. (3) Salaries of the credit depart- 
ment divided by credit sales. 

The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores. 


LUMBER COMMODITY PRICES 
(In Board Feet) Mey Mey ea 
May May April WHOLESALE PRICES: , , 
; 1939 1938 1939 U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Southern Pine Mills: Statistics (1936 = 100) _. 76.2 78.1 76.2 
Average Weekly Production The Annalist (1926 = 100) ry BS 30.4 77.8 
per unit 298,416 273,869 299,468 Farm PRices: 
Average Weekly Shipments U. S Der as : 
a ) an a: eee . S. Department of Agricul- 
cdg Soy eng se a ture (1910-14 = 100)... s«(90.0* 92.0 89.0 
Average Unfillec ders per Pin so U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Unit, End of Month 143,944 464,252 794,125 Statistics (1926 = 100... 63.7) 67.5 63.7 
ar Sgt " a, ee an RetTAiL PRIcEs: 
Nore: rom Southern Pine Association. Food (U. = Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1923-25 = 100)... 76.5* 79.) 76.6 


Department Stores (Fairchild’s 
Publications, Jan. 1931 = 100)_... 89.1 89.5 89.1 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN TEXAS ea ee 
Power Consumed 


(In Thousands of K.W.H.) 


Percentage Change TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
May ay 193 
ay Ma April from from 

1939 1938 1939 May 1938 April 1939 od - my 
Commercial 19,745 44,687 s6a53 +113 + 73 — 19 12 30 
Industrial 110,799 100,190 103,033 +106 + 7.5 a... ae a 
Residential 35,374 32,570 35408 + 86 — 0.1 Keaed $148 $115 $446 

7 ‘ 9, vf 95 + ios + 7 
All Other 27,093 26,967 25,120 05 + 79 “Average dade ga Fle 3 OS(s 
TOTAL 223,011 204,414 209914 + 91 + 62 al 
ts *Revised. 

Nore: Prepared from reports from 16 electric power companies to the Bureau In thousands. 


of Business Research. Nore: From Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
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MAY RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 








Total Total 
Number Percentage Change Number Percentage Change 
of in Dollar Sales of in Dollar Sales 
Firms May, 1939 May, 1939 Firms May, 1939 May, 1939 
Re- from from Re- from from 
porting May, 1938 April, 1939 porting May, 1938 April, 1939 
TOTAL TEXAS 1156 +104 + 73 DISTRICT 4 275 +140 + 85 
TEXAS STORES GROUPED Cleburne 8 F214 + 93 
BY PRODUCING AREAS: Commerce 6 + 29.0 G7 
DISTRICT 1-N 75 L112 + 19.9 Corsicana 9 t 23.0 = Oy 
Amarillo 14 +115 +102 ae . 
Pampa 14 + 33.3 26.0 Denison ky ae 
Plainview 15 2.6 - 4,7 Ennis tL = ipl 1.4 
All Others 39 1 OF 15.9 Fort Worth 15 t 15.5 tT 5.6 
DISTRICT 1-S 18 121 + 62 Sherman ae. 21.0 
Big Spring 5 18.0 + 6.6 Lc 6 + 88.2 8.4 
Lubbock ll «+118 + 42 emple lg 614 1.6 
All Others 2 +491 39.2 Waco 32205 0066+ 88 
DISTRICT 2 105 «26+ 1306 6+ 385 All | Others s +e thes 
Abilene 17 + 96 11 DISTRICT 5 106 + 49 4 
Childress 5 21.5 7.8 Bryan 7 + 25.0 + 0.7 
Snyder 5 3.9 1.8 Henderson 6 75 27.8 
“tal * + 79 16.9 Longview 8 30.0 - 10.0 
Wichita Falls 15 11.5 8.1 Marshall 10 5.2 12.9 
All Others 57 + 08 3.7 lyler 15 - 96 — 0.04 
DISTRICT 3 36 59 Cl + 72.8 All Others 60 +134 + 16 
Brownwood 7 14.3 +t 18 DISTRICT 6 5 allie gia 6.6 
Eastland : ‘ > 5 aa 1 > OS El Paso i i oe TT toe 7.6 
All Others 24 r oa T Oa All Others =, ae coat se = 
DISTRICT 7 a 62 jae + 10.2 
Brady ; 7 10.0 2: 
San Angelo ae t+ 8.6 13.0 
All Others... : 14. mak + 9.2 
DISTRICT 8... ee 211 + 7.4 oan 
Austin 21 FitZ 3.6 
Beeville 5 + 26.5 + 24.2 
Corpus Christi 1] 12.7 4.4 
Cuero 9 ris rt 63 
Lockhart 7 32.8 - 16.2 
San Antonio 72 ta 8.4 
San Marcos og 2.2 8.4 
All Others 80 r 1S + 6.4 
DISTRICT 9__ _ 166 ri20 + 1s 
Beaumont Ee mE | t 16.3 “it 
Galveston ae 20 maa + 14.5 
Houston pete) ee + 16.4 r oo 
Port Arthur i ee eae ria 
Victoria 22 noe # 3 + or - 29 
POO 8 8 SS ae t $8.4 
DISTRICT 10 pe aa) Ee + 20.2 + 63 
Brownsville — EAE + 24.3 + 102 
Tere Cg t 52.0 + 13.6 
2S ec +132 + 3.4 





Nore: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of 
Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commerce, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN TEXAS 
MAY, 1939 


Seasonal gains in a number of manufacturing industries, coupled with a contra-seasonal increase in furniture manufacturing, 
sent factory employment and pay rolls to the highest levels of the year. Factory employment is about nine per cent above the 
average for the year 1929, and pay rolls are about the same as in that year. Both, however, are well below the record high of 
1937. 

Most of the decreases from April to May are seasonal, with confectionery manufacturing showing a considerably greater than 
seasonal decline. However, the small sample of reporting firms in that industry may present a somewhat exaggerated picture of 
employment trends. 

Continued stability in the major industries in the State indicates that Texas may expect to hold its favorable employment posi- 


tion as compared with the Nation for several months to come. 


Estimated Percentage Change Estimated Percentage Change 
Number of from from Amount of from from 
Workers April May Weekly April May 
Employed 1939 1938 Pay Roll 1939 1938 
Manufacturing 
All Manufacturing Industries 127,207 0.5 F253 $2,474,748 1.0 - 2.0 
Food Products 
Baking ; etl a aL 6,560 0.5 + 21 144.978 5.2 65 
Beverages, Carbonated : 1,785 8.1 en 4 32,070 7.9 9.8 
Confectionery ee 515 12.9 29.8 5,731 34.1 2.3 
Flour Milling —___ : es ; 1,547 ().4 - 6.8 35,449 2.0 = TB 
Ice Cream - ; CT hak re . 528 + 63 - Zo 11,006 t 4] - 4) 
Meat Packing = 2 Ee Se 3,890 9.6 r 4,0 107,107 + 16.1 + 56 
Textiles 
Cotton Textile Mills ‘ Sea : : 3,840 0.7 + 9.4 58,516 a Uf + 3.9 
Men’s Work Clothing - a = 3,383 0.8 8.0 25,549 + 4.2 + 98 
Forest Products 
ee ene ees 1.801 1.3 + 18.7 28,082 + Q4 + 396 
SOS ee : 2.442 0.1 + 69 34.373 + 26 - 45 
Saw Mills 2 oe TS AS ea err eae 10,848 r OS + 16.5 38,081 pee: 17.0 
Paper Products____ ASSET cee Rar a ae cee : 328 2.3 + 16.7 1,664 5.3 14.0 
Printing and Publishin 
Commercial Printing — —___ = : 2,059 1.2 + 4.0 58,974 - 39 28 
Newspaper Publishing .___>_>_E> : 3 1,190 1.3 - 0.6 120,841 r i2 . 
Chemical Products 
lied iciiiinei I ~~ +Ue 14,033 —19.4 6.6 
ON 8 SE a eee 18,385 1.5 2.5 679,014 F 4.1 —- 6.0 
Stone and Clay Product 
0 ae ree z Z : 909 iz + 95 14,062 oe + 98 
SN : 1,698 0.6 - 6.8 28,068 + 6.6 — 10.8 
Iron and Steel Products 
Foundries, Machine Shops A ‘ : 10.250 r Ze = 65 271,160 + 3.8 - 13.3 
Structural and Ornamental Iron__.__-____ 1,539 r 0.2 t 92.8 29,535 = ied + 38.1 
Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 
Percentage Change Percentage Change Percentage Change Percentage Change 
April 1939 May 1938 April 1939 May 1938 April 1939 May 1938 April 1939 May 1938 
to to to to to to to to 
May 1939 May 1939 May 1939 May 1939 ab May 1939 May 1939 May 1939 May 1939 
Nonmanufacturing Cities 
Crude Petroleum Production + 24 — 68 + 25 — 5.6 Abilene "450° 3° dos “454. “dace 
Quarrying Sr Be ae 3 OR 20.4 Amarillo ; : =) ae 29.1 + 345 
Public Utilities 7 1D + Oh tt 12 + 45 Austin a TS 3 = 02 = 1S 
Retail Trade +t 0.2 +103 0.4 + 2.6 Beaumont ; =e) = 2s. ga = 38 
Wholesale Trade 0.1 3.3 La oe Dallas _ =e 64 + 0.7 + 40 
Cotton Compresses =i -—me. ibs. -— 2 El Paso__ : ee = Be AZ 
Dyeing and Cleaning + 42 = az 60 — 43 Fort Worth es ae |, we or ae TOOLS 
Hotels = 2h — 32 09 — 7.1 Galveston eis eS Ok = Te 
Laundries r 1B -— 25 1.9 - 46 Houston ~ is eS + oe — 24 
Port Arthur : ae: Oo + 63 — 30 
San Antonio a Sa ee + 27S SS 
Sherman - . - 58° — 28 +83 
Waco ris + 79 + 3a + 2B 
Wichita Falls Oi —18S — Os —i182 
STATE z T 06 + 23 ne = 





*No change. 
tIncrease of less than .95 per cent. 


Prepared from reports from representative Texas establishments to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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MAY RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 
May 1939 Year 1939 
PES ELE eee eA ODE eae OND A a TN EE se 
Number Percentage Change Number Percentage 
o in Dollar Sales of Change in 
Firms from from Firms Dollar Sales 
Re- May April Re- from 
porting Dollar Sales 1938 1939 porting Dollar Sales Year 1938 
TEXAS on Doel Bees 1,156 $16,500,886 +104 + 7.3 1,059 $69,764,926 + 4] 
STORES GROUPE D BY I INE OF GOODS ( “ARRIED: 

APPAREL______ ee ee 2,248,700 + 8.3 Wy dee 9.450.182 0.4 
Family Clothing Stores. : STEEP anne i 29 253,436 + 10.3 1.8 26 912,352 ee 8” 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Stores : 18 845,648 + 8.1 6.4 14 3.302.866 25 
roar “oneal ERAT RTE) 101,419 +130 —20.3 12 135,206 + 5.0 
Women’s Specialty Shops f , ee 1,048,197 7S r 50 29 1,799,758 t 0.9 

AUTOMOTIVE... ae =s ccceaeeccass se 3,640,682 +215 +103 118 16,504,069 + 13.6 
Filling Stations : a capecak abe pate 37 122 B57 1.5 r 63 37 552,710 3.0 
Motor Vehicle Dealers &9 3,518,325 T2208 10.5 8 15,951,359 tr 14.3 

COUNTRY GENERAL AND F ARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 107 745,198 0.6 3.4 101 3,246,159 2.0 

DEPARTMENT STORES. _ 61 5,154,687 rio othe 60 22,402,071 res 

DRUG STORES . 142 159,853 + 3.6 + 75 119 1,846,446 + 1.0 

DRY GOODS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE : 19 75,808 6.2 FS 14 189,713 + 4.0 

FLORISTS... Resbbias a 32 51.898 0.9 6.6 32 252,679 +t 3.4 

(yl | ee ere : 161 879,754 + 0.3 1.6 150 “ 10,069 5.5 
Grocery Stores iia ees 12 190,089 + 4.0 “Gis 39 819,868 2.8 
Grocery and Meat Stores. pene : ey ee 689,665 0.7 2.0 Lh] 3.220.201 6.1 

FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD___. 55 931,712 +133 + 14.4 51 3,244,149 +t 52 
Furniture Stores... a a 14 814,215 + 17.0 + 18.3 11 2.789.572 + 6.6 
Household Appliance Stores : 6 83,592 be 7.6 5 277,319 fe 
Radio Stores... ; 5 33,905 + 12.4 5.4 5 177,258 r oo 

JEWELRY sel aid 5] ZilL Zoe 6.9 35.9 17 919,599 - ie 

LUMBER, BUILDING, AND HARDWARE_._. _ 242 1.916.710 - 15.7 11.0 225 7,025,336 + 10.3 
Farm Implement Dealers_______ _ = 1] 58.201 +25.5 +51.4 10 199,373 10.0 
Hardware Stores : s 73 154,39] t+ 10.9 + 17.9 68 1,749,997 a 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers... «1:98 1,404,118 + 17.0 7.7 147 5,075,966 + 14.5 

ye es 17 53.834 Sk 7.4 16 289,762 - 19 

ALL GTHER STORES. 18 70,793 17.1 pa 15 354,692 + 30.6 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED AC CORDING TO POP U- 

LATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of— 
OVER 100,000 POPULATION : . i252 9,087,862 + 12.0 14 235 39,064,185 + 6.5 
50,000-100,000 POPULATION = HZ 1,849,650 + 10.2 6.7 104 7,521,740 jer ei 
2,.500-50,000 POPULATION eae : 133 1,024,596 meen Lo 142 16,566,011 + 0.9 
LESS THAN 2,500 POPULATION : i. om 1,538,778 3.8 6.4 278 6,612,990 r ha 
Nore: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commerce. 


PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 


(In Barrels) 


May May April 

1939 1938 1939 
Coastal Texas* 225.490 196,000 221,450 
East Central Texas 96,550 99,300 105,050 
East Texas 116.980 398,200 446,900 
North Texas 83,260 74,950 84.500 
Parhandle 73.340 65,650 70,800 
Southwest Texas 244.760 218,900 250,300 
West Central Texas 31,240 28.200 31,250 
West Texas 218,710 189,200 225,100 
STATE 1,390,330 1,270,400 1,435,350 
UNITED STATES 3,513,170 3,254,750 3,508,300 
Imports 211,968 139,821 159,929 





*Includes Conroe, 


Note: From American Petroleum Institute. 


See accompanying map showing the oil producing districts of Texas. 


Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 


Comptroller were: April, 1939, 104,564,000 gallons; April, 1938, 
97,708,000 gallons; March, 1939, 109,265,000 gallons. 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


BANKING STATISTICS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Desirs to individual accounts. 
Condition of reporting member banks on— 
ASSETS: 
Loans and investments—total 
Loans—total : : 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans 
Open Market paper 
Loans to brokers and dealers in securities 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 
Real estate loans 
Loans to banks 
Other loans 
Treasury Bills 
Treasury Notes 
U. S. Bonds 
Obligations guaranteed by U.S. Gov't 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank 
Cash in vault 
Balances with domestic banks 
Other assets—net a 
LIABILITIES: 
Demand deposits 
Time deposits 
U.S. Government deposits 
Inter-bank deposits: 
Domestic banks 
Foreign banks 
Borrowings 
Other liabilities 
CapiTaL ACCOUNT 


adjusted 


Wits sake. 
tNot available. 
Notre: From Federal Reserve Board. 


May, 1939 
Dallas United 
District States 

723 30,010 


1939 


21,680 
8,126 


3,822 


308 
721 
139 
1,156 
59 
1,521 
333 
2.053 
5 85] 
2.055 
3.262 
8.449 
127 
702 
300 


L. 


16.965 


> 


2 
+> 


559 


6.675 


May, 1938 


Dallas 
District 


891* 
June 1, 1 


729 


224 
142 
l 

3 

14 
20 
] 


United 


States 


36,993" 


138 


20.536 


8,334 
3,992 
365 
603 
583 
1,156 
114 
1,521 


3,650 


April, 1939 


Dallas 
District 


961* 


S12 
253 
166 
l 

| 

15 
21 


United 
States 


10,445* 


May 3, 1939 





Business Review and Prospect, F. A. Buechel 
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Factory Pay Rolls in Texas and the Nation, A. P 
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